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IRISH ITINERARY OF FATHER EDMUND MACCANA. 

To THE EmTOE 01 THE ULSTER JoTONAL OF ARCHEOLOGY. 

Sie, — The following article is a faithful translation of a Latin tract, which is preserved, among other 
treasures of Irish literature, in the Burgundian Library at Brussels. This interesting record ap- 
pears in the Inventaire at No. 5307, and is intituled " Itinerarium in Ilibernia ex relatione 
B. P. Fratris Edmundi MacCana." A copy, from which the present translation is made, was 
taken for me in May, 1851, by my accomplished and enthusiastic friend Charles P. MacDonnell, 
Esq., than whom there have been few more intelligent and devoted students in the field of Irish Archae- 
ology. The tract is without a date ; but it appears from internal evidence to have been written 
shortly after 1643, and to have been intended as a topographical contribution to the antiquarian 
store which the Irish Franoiscans of Louvain had, with such laudable zeal, been for years accumula- 
ting in the service of their beloved country. The author, Father Edmund MoOann, a Franciscan 
Friar, was manifestly a diligent and single-minded inquirer, possessing withal a sufficient amount of 
superstition to guarantee his veneration of antiquity, and of credulity to constitute him a faithful ve- 
hicle of tradition. His family was descended from Bochaidh son of Colla Ba-chrioch, and bore in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the" tribe name of Cinel-Aengusa, being a subordinate branch of 
the great Oriellian race. In the sixteenth century they were found in the territory of Clanbrassil, 
sometimes called " Braskelough or MoCan's Country," and now known as the barony of Oneilland 
East, in the county of Armagh, and their inheritance called Clancan, was reckoned the north-west 
boundary of the county of Down. Toole, son of Boiy, son of Patrick McCanna, was possessor of the 
townland of Carricknegawny, in Seagoe, in 1627, and the name still abounds in the parish. The 
name properly is MacAnna, but by the attraction which is common in Irish nomenclature, which 
makes Mac Artan, M c Cartan, and then Cartan; Mac Aengus, Mao G-ennis, and then Guinness; and 
Loch Orbison, Lough Corrib ; this name, even with the Irish Annalists, came to be written Mae^ 
Cana, and thus has descended to us in the familiar shape of McCann. 

As regards the matter of the following tract, it will be seen that it is marked by a few historical 
inaccuracies, and such as might be expected in a compilation made from local information, at a time 
when access could not easily be had to written documents. But in a topographical point of view it 
is remarkably trustworthy, and affords a gratifying confirmation to the identifications which, after a 
dormancy of two centuries, appeared in the Eoolesiastical Antiquities of Down and Connor and Dro- 
more, of names such as Loch Laogh, Cnan Snah-each, Gknsechis, Nendrwm, Ard-mic-Nasca, and 
Kill-ruaidh, whioh, notwithstanding the geographical importance of their ancient abodes, were locally 

unknown, and in record unapplied. 

WILLIAM BEEVES, D.D. 



IKISH ITINEBABY OF FATHEE EDMUND MACCANA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL LATIN AND ILLUSTRATED BY NOTES, 
Br the Ket. W. BEEVES, D.D. 



On the banks of the river of Lake Lir,* now known by the natives as Loch Carling, b opposite the 
territory called Iveagh, c stood the monastery of KiU-Snabka, d which was celebrated in former times 
for having three-hundred monks, who day and night,' uninterruptedly, employed themselves in the 
praises of God, but which was at last desolated by heathen pirates/ and all its three hundred inmates 
slain, with the exception of the abbot, who happened at the time to be absent in the region of Ui- 



* Lake Lir. — This is the only instance in which I have 
found Carlingford Lough called by this name. Lear, 
genitive Lir, signifies ' the sea.' The river here alluded 
to is the Newry River, now converted, inohief part, in- 
to a canal. 

b Loch Carlii>g.—\t% ancient Irish name was CuanSn- 
amh Each or Hnamh-Aignech, under which forms it is 
found in the Annals of Ulster, at A.D. 851, 922 925, 
1149, and in the parallel places of Tighernach and the 
Four Masters. See the Eccles. Antiq. of Down and Con- 
nor, pp. 114, 207, 252. where this name was first identi- 
fied in modern times. 

Carlingford is first met with in Giraldus Cambrensis, 
and Anglo-Norman charters, being a relic of Danish no- 
menclature, and one of the five names in Ireland, which 
end in the Norse termination Fiord. The earliest in- 
stance in the Irish Annals where the old form is aban- 
doned is in the Four Masters, at 1539, at which year it 
is called Cuan Carlinne. It was a favourite station of 
the Northern invaders ; and to shew that the memory of 
their occupation has not yet died away, a party of the 
Sappers and Miners who landed and encamped on a small 
island off Mourne, when that part of the country was un> 
der survey, being seen early in the morning, created a 
great panic on the mainland, and produced the current 
rumour that the Danes had once more effected a landing 
on their old ground. 

c Iveagh.— In Irish Ui Eathach, that is, the ' posterity 
of Eathach ;' the territory, according to the Irish prac- 
tice which was the reverse of the Saxon, taking its name 
from the inhabitants. Eathach, or Aughy, surnamed 
Cobha, the founder of the race, lived in the third cen- 
tury, and was in after ages represented by the powerful 
families of Magenis and Macartan, For the fullest par- 
ticulars of the district, see Reeves' Eccles. Antiq. pp. 
348-352. It is a great territory embracing the western 
half of the county of Down, containing 252,421 acres, and 



civilly divided into the baronies of Upper and Lower 
Iveagh. The baronies of Kinelarty and M 
formerly included in it. 



•i Kill-Snabha. — Near the junction of the three coun- 
ties of Louth, Armagh, and Down, opposite Narrow 
Water Castle, in the townland Cornamucklagh, is a ri- 
sing ground, covered with a larch plantation, belonging 
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to the Marquis of Anglesey. In the middle of this is a 
small space partially enclosed by black-thorn bushes, 
where are some faint traces of a building, but more dis- 
tinct evidence of graves. In this spot, locally called 
Kill-an-Snmo or ' Swimming Church,' it has been the 
custom to inter unbaptized infants, and the unidentified 
remains of persons who have occasionally perished in the 
neighbouring waters. The adjacent land was, until lately, 
held in " ruadele," and one of the occupants pushed 
the tillage of his stripe close up to the burying-ground, 
but desisted from further encroachment when, one day, 
a human patella was turned out of the pot in company 
with the potatoes which had grown there. Lower down, 
the bank of the canal, is a bare spot called Nun's Island. 
It is reported that when the canal was a-deepening, 
some years ago, traces of building and sepulchral re- 
mains were discovered in this place. 

e Day and Night. — The writer probably had in mind 
St Bernard's vivid description of the massacre of the 
monks at Bangor, and of St. Columbanus' fraternity 
at Luxien : " Aiunt tarn magnam fuisse, ut succed- 
entibus sibi_ vicissim choris, continuarentur solemnia 
divinorum, ita ut ne momentum diei ac noctis vacaret 
a laudibus." [ Vit. Malach, c. 5.] This system of per- 
petual ofiices had its origin in the East. About the be- 
ginning of the 5th century an order of monks sprang up 
at Constantinople, commonly called Acwmetce, that is 
* Watchers,' who took their name from their not allowing 
sleep to interrupt the celebration of their divine offices, 
either by night or day. Their manner was to divide 
themselves into three classes, which relieved each other 
at regular intervals. [See Bingham, Orig. Eccles. viij. 
2, ? 10. Works, vol ii. p. 261. fond. 1840J 

< Pirates.— The Northmen, who appeared on the east 
side of Ireland in 790, ravaged the coast of Louth, and 
carried off its chief in 829, and in the following year, 
plundered Armagh for the first time. Previously to 841 , 
they had formed a station at this very place ; for the An- 
nals state that in this 3 r ear, the Strangers of ' CW-uwc,' 
or Narrow Water, wasted Castledermot in Kildare. In 
861, a fleet of 160 ships of Norwegians arrived in the 
neighbouring lough of Snamh Eidhneach, and after a con- 
test with the Dubhgaill or Danes, (who weTe there al- 
ready), which lasted three days, they atandoned their 
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Methfi It was founded by the munificence of the Lords of Oregellia. 11 At the present day it is barely 
in the recollection of man, so great, (with sorrow be it said), is the forgetfulness ' of ancient works. 

Right opposite to this once celebrated monastery has been erected a Castle, k which is commonly 
called the Castle of Gaol ' in Irish, or of the Euripus,™ as yon might term it, in Greek. 

This territory, which once belonged to the very illustrious family of MacDuibhue," was seized, al- 
most in the memory of our grandfathers, by a chief of the house of Magenis, in violation of the 
laws of nature. 

Three miles west of this castle is the monastery of The Yew," (so I would interpret the Irish name ; 



ships and fled. In 922, Dubhliter of Killevy, priest of 
Armagh, was put to death by the Danes of Snamh Aigh- 
neach. Three years after, Muircertach Mac Neill de- 
feated the Danes of Snamh Aighneach with the loss of two 
hundred men. 

b Ui Meth.— Commonly known as Omeath. There 
were two territories of this name, deriving their name 
from Muiredhach Meith, grandson of Colla Da-chrioch, 
who flourished in the fourth century. This was, for dis- 
tinction's sake, called Ui Mmth Mara or ' Omeath 
of the Sea,' the other Ui Meith Mocha or Tire, that is, 
' Omeith of Macha,' or ' of the land,' which is now re- 
presented by the barony of Monoghan, in the county of 
the same name. The present territory has, from time 
immemorial, consisted of the ten townlands along the 
Lough, commencing at the northern boundary of the 
county, and stretching south-eastwards towards the 
town of Carlingford. In 1612 it was found that Sir Ar- 
thur Bagnall (now represented by the Marquis of Angle- 
sey,) was seised of a territory containing 1200 acres, for- 
merly called the Lordship of Omee, parcel of the manor 
of Carlingford, containing the several towns and lands 
known by the names of Cornemucklogh tnow the same,] 
Liskley [now Lislea,] Drommallat [now Drummullagh,] 
Ardaghie [now Ardaghy,] Bawne [n->w Bavan,] Tawlaght 
friow Tuliaghomeath,] Kuockgiurin [now Knocknagoran.] 
Corkitt [now CorrakitJ Tesky [now Ballinteskin,] and 
Ballywonan [now Ballyonan.] The stream called Owen- 
coggery, was the boundary between it and Feddan, now 
Fathom, in the county of Armagh, on the north, and the 
Two-mile-River, between it and the Liberties of Car- 
lingford on the south. [Leinst. Inq. Louth, No. 3, Jao. 
1.] The inhabitants of this distriot, having but little 
arable land, eke out their subsistence by hawking fish 
through the country, and are greatly looked down upon 
by their neighbours on the south, the Cooley people, who 
say that the Omeath-men are no better than pedlars and 
cadgers. 

It is to be observed that though Kill-Snabha was in 
Omeath, yet, being on the very verge, the abbot might be 
said, when absent from his monastery, to be away in 
Omeath. [See O'Flaherty, Ogygia, p. 365.] 

h Origellia. — The ancient name of the extensive tract 
occupied by the descendants of the three Collas, embra- 
cing the modern counties of Louth. Armagh, and Mona- 
ghan. Under the English the name was softened to 
Oriel or Uriel, the latter of which was afterwards limit- 
ed to the county of Louth. The name is now preserved 
in the peerage, as an inferior title of Viscount Ferrard, 
who sits in the House of Lords as Baron Oriel, The no- 



bleman who enjoys the title is also Viscount Massereene 
by female descent, which is the senior creation : and 
thus his lordship's titles rise in the inverse ratio of their 
territorial importance. Oriel, a great tract, contains 
three counties : Ferrard, an ancient territory and barony 
in Oriel ; and Massareene, a petty hamlet beside an incon- 
siderable town, giving a modern name to a double ba- 
rony in Antrim. 

> Forgetfulnese — The name does not occur in the An- 
nals or any ancient Irish authority : possibly it has su- 
perseded some more ancient one, which is to be sought 
among the few incognita of our records. I had an idea 
that it was the famous Lann Leire of the Annals, which 
has been erroneously confounded with L&nn-mhic Lua- 
chain or Lynn in Westmeath, and which is as yet uni- 
dentified ,' but it lay more to the south, possibly at Mul- 
lary, or Dunleer, in the barony of Ferrard. The Ord- 
nance Survey marks the plantation here, but omits to 
notice the burial place or its name. [Louth, sheet 2.] 

1 Castle. — It was built, according to the Four Masters, 
by Maurice Fitzgerald in 1252. There is an indifferent 
sketch of it in the Dub. Pen. Journal, vol. iii p. 17. On 
the high ground above it is the modern castle, the seat 
of Roger Hall, Esq 

i Gaol. — This word in Irish conveys the idea of slender- 
ness or narrowness, as applied to man or place. Caal 
uitce, the name in full, is literally rendered ' narrow 
water.' There was another so called at a narrow part 
of Lough Erne, near Castle Caldwell, in the County of 
Fermanagh. The term as applied to a strait is of com- 
mon use in Scotland ; thus we meet with the Kylee of 
of Bute, Kyle Rhea between Skye and Glenelg, Kyle 
Akin, between the same island and Lochalsh Thus also 
the narrowing of Strangford Lough at Inch is called the 
Ooyle. 

*> Euripw.—Tbis Greek word, signifying 'a strait,' 
was par excellence applied to the channel between Eubosa 
and Bceotia. In Hiberno- Latin writings it is a favourite 
term to denote the part of a river whereat is influenced 
by the tide ; thus the river above Derry was styled the 
Euripus Feabhail, and the combination, River Foyle, was 
unknown. 

» MacDuibhne.~ Notwithstanding the honour done to 
the name in the text, the family was really an insignifi- 
cant one, and does not appear in O'Dugan s Topographi- 
cal poem, or other notices of these parts. The Four 
Masters furnish but two instances of the name, both 
belonging to Cavan. See the years 1343 and 1464. 

• The few.— That is, Newry. A yew, said to have been 
planted by St. Patrick, gave to the monastery, which 
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or, if you like to express it in a Greco-Latin form, Taxo-polu,) founded » by a chieftain of the same 
very auoient family, and endowed with considerable estates. For that monastery was possessed of 
forty-four townlands, 1 (to use, our ancient term), which were granted to it, of very fruitful land. At 
the commencement of our present disastrous war, this family, so pious, and once so celebrated among 
the Irish, was nearly exterminated by the misconduct of the English and Irish. However I was on 
intimate terms with the head of this ancient family, a man of integrity and withal of unbroken spi- 
rite, who t«ld me that he had a Bull 1, from the Koman Pontiff, sanctioning the family right of that 
most ancient chieftain to present the Abbot of this monastery. Whether this Bull has been lost in 
the present disastrous wars I am unable to say. 

Eastwards of this is the church called in Irish Kill-Dalian, ' which was the burial-place of the chiefs 
of 51 agenis family,' and was of old in high repute ; but it is fresh in my recollection how Arthur and his 
son, the chiefs of the Magenis family, Lords of Iveagh, living in a strange land by reason of the ca- 
lamities of the times, and of the ancient religion of their forefathers being trampled upon, and, as it 
were, utterly extinguished, wished it to be pulled down. So great was the impiety which character- 
ized the prevailing heresy. I believe that that church was dedicated to the famous panegyrist ° of our 
great Columba. 



formed the nucleus of an after town, the name of 
n-lubkar, afterwards called by the natives tht Newry. 
<See Four Mast. A.D. 1162.} In ecclesiastical records the 
abbey after its adoption of the Cistercian rule, was desig- 
nated De Viridi Ligno. (See Reeves' Eccles. Ant. p. 116.J 
The name in full among the Irish was lubhar-ckinn 
tragha, that is, the ' yew at the head of the strand.' 

p Founded. — We have no exact record of the foundation 
of the church of Newry, nor of the douor of its site and 
lands. St. Patrick gets the credit of planting its yew, 
and of course, a church with it ; but Seating describes 
its origin to Malachi O'Morgair in 1144. In 1157 Maurice 
MacLachlann, with the consent of the neighbouring pre- 
lates and chiefs granted to it a charter, which is still 
preserved, though erroneously cited as a foundation char- 
ter. The name of MacDuibhne does not occur iu this 
record. — See Reeves' Eccles. Antiquities,p. 117. 

i Forty-four ToumUmch.—" Villatee." The names of 23 
are recited in Maurice MacLachlann's charter, which 
may be seen with their modern identifications in the 
Eccles. Ant. of Down and Connor, p. 117. An Inquisi- 
tion, 8 Ed. vi. finds this house to be possessed of 49 
earucates, the names of which it recites, as does also Sir 
Nicholas BagnalFs patent. (See ArohdaH's Monast. p. 
791 : Ul. Inq. Down, No, 15. Jao. i.) At present there 
are 87 townlands of the parish in the County of Down ; 
10 in Upper Orior, and 2 in Oneilland West, in the 
County of Armagh ; 49 in all. The 87 and 10 lie on 
either side of the Newry river, but the 2 in Oneilland 
West are many miles distant on the N. W. from the body 
of the parish. 

' SuU.—Ot this curious statement we have no confir- 
mation in the meagre notices of the Abbey which are 
preserved. 

> KittrDalUn.— More properly Climn-Vallmn, now 



Clonallau, situate to the S. E. of Newry. (Ord. Sur. 
Down. S.S. 47, 51.) This was a very ancient ohuroh, and it 
is thus noticed in the Irish Calendar at the 2d of April ; 
" Conall son of Aedh, of Cluain Dallain beside Snamh- 
cach, [Carlingford Bay] which is an inlet of the sea near 
Caol (Narrow Water] in Iveagh." The advowson of Clon- 
dollan, as well as the manor of Narrow-water, belonged 
to the branch of the Magenis family, Which was en- 
nobled under the title of Viscount Iveagh. (Ul. Inq. 
Down, Nos. 13, 85, Car. i.) 

1 Magmia family. — This name is in Irish MacAongusa 
' son of Angus,* being derived from an ancestor, Aongus. 
son of Aidith, after whom the race was sometimes styled 
Clann-Aongusa. In the 12th century the family became 
the most powerful in Iveagh, and superseded the family 
of O'Haideth, which had antecedently enjoyed the lord- 
ship of that territory. [See Reeves' Ec. Ant. p. 861.]— 
Sir Hugh MaRenis of Rathfriland, represented the county 
of Down in 1685, and is described as the oivilest of all the 
Irish in those parts." {Harris' Down, p. 79.) His son 
Art Roe, (called Arthur in the text), wascreated Viscount 
Iveagh by patent, 1623, and died in 1629. His wife was 
Sorcha or Sarah, daughter of Hugh O'Neill, who died 
in 1638. Their son Hugh died about 1689. His eldest 
son was Art, or Arthur, who died in 1641, and the third 
son Sir Con. Arohbishop Ussher undertook the care 
of the young Viscount Iveagh, his father being dead, 
and kept a tutor for him in his own family. (See Elring- 
ton's Life of Ussher. p, 109.) 

» Panegyrist.— Namely Dalian Forgaill, the famous 
poet, who flourished ciro. 570. He composed a poem in 
praise of St. Columba, called the Amhra Cholmm-chilie. 
His festival was January 29, under which day Colgan 
has published bis acts. (Acta. Sonet, p. 204.; That 
writer, agreeably .with what is said above, observes : 
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To tile east of this is the pleasing ' ehersonese' called Mugharna? in which there were formerly some 
hallowed spots, and no mean recollection of their occupants. It is now a parish of Down. 

I should not omit to notice the remarkable cell of St. Broncha,' a most noble virgin, at whose 
statue God has performed many miracles in our day. This cell is situate to the north of Kill-Dalian, 
endowed with many possessions J and privileges by the prinoipal chieftains of Ultonia. 

The 'chersonese' which I mentioned above, namely Mugharna,' derived its name from Mngharna, 
in Orighillia : for when the family of MacMahon were driven by the English, through craft and force, 
from the lands of Bregia* into the fastnesses of Orighillia, and when the one small territory was not 
sufficient to accomodate the two families, namely, the MacMahons and the MacEoehys," the latter 
sought for themselves another settlement, namely, this Mngharna, a which they subdued by force of 



" There is in the eastern part of Ultonia, which is called 
Ivechia, a parish ohuroh named CIuain-Dallain; which 
Doctor Keating in hia History of the Kings of Ireland, 
speaking of King Aidus, states took its name from this 
Saint Dalian." [Act. SS. p. 205, A.]— See Reeves, Eeel. 
Ant. p. 114. 

* Mugharna — Pronounced ' Mourne.' The largest parish 
in Ireland is KUoommon, containing 233,396 acres, and 
embracing nearly the whole barony of Erris in the 
County of Mayo. Kilkeel, which is coincident with the 
barony of Mourne, is of no mean extent, and together 
with the parishes of Kilcoo and Kilmegan, to which it is 
at present united, contains S0,000 acres. This great 
benefice was formerly styled a Plebania.— See Ecoles 
Ant. Down and Conor, pp. 206-210. 

* (Ml of St. Broneha.—St. Bronaoh, whose name ap- 
pears in the Calendar, at April 2, founded and gave name 
name to the church of KUbroney. It is described as 
situate in Glin-Seichis, and the parish is co\\e<l'Gtentcgya 
in the ancient Taxation. [See Ec. Ant. Down and Con. 
pp. 115, 116, 315.] In the old Registries of Armagh she 
is called Bromana, and the "Officium baculi 8. Bro- 
mana," or custody of her crozier, was accompanied by 
lucrative privileges. [Ec Anti. ut supra.] The modern 
parish church is at the village of Rosstrevor. but the 
church-yard and ruins of the old church are situate 
about an English mile N. E of the village The staff 
and image of the Saint have perished, but her cross, 
which is more graceful than massive, is still standing. 

y Ponesspms. — The lands of this church gradually 
■ merged in the see estates of Bromore and when that 
diocese was annexed to Down and Connor, the chief 
rents and fines passed with the remaining temporalities 
of the see into the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. They were held by the late Mr. D. Ross until 
they were sold a short time sinoe in the Encumbered 
Estates Court. 

* Mugharna.— This account of the Clidjan Mourne is 
very interesting, and is an additional testimony in con- 
futation of Harris and his followers' absurd etymology, 
of Mor Rum ' the great Ridge.' It is, in truth, an emigra- 
tion transfer. The earliest instance on record in which 
the name is applied to the south part of Iveagh is the 
old Taxation of circ. 1300. The general and only name 
by which it was known by the Irish before the middle of 
thel3th century was itaVcAe(Boreky), and the mountains 
of it Beanna Boireht, or ' Peaks of Boreky.' This latter 



form lingered till the seventeenth century, for in cer- 
tain patents of James I, to John Magennis of Corrocks, 
Hugh Magennis of Milltown, Edward Trevor of Narrow- 
water, and Brian Magennis of Muntereddy, common of 
pasture is granted "in and through the mountain or 
waste of Crotlewe [now -*<»»*5vi*A>* Im&Beani- 
borpMa" ("Patents Jac. i. pp. 190, 198 ) The last tradi- 
tional keeper of the old name was a man called M r Hndon, 
living in Clonduff, who told Mr. O'Donovan, then in the 
employment of the Ordnance Survey, that in the town- 
land Ballymaghery, in Clonduff, near the source of the 
Bann, was a spot called the Moat of Bennaboretcp. 

■ MacMahon. — The family of MacMathghamhain, as the 
name is written in Irish, were descended from Colla-Da- 
chrioch, and derived their name from an ancestor Math- 
ghamhan, who was killed at Clones in 1022. They es- 
tablished themselves as Lords of Oriel early in the thir- 
teenth century. The first time the name occurs in the 
Four Masters is at J239, and, in connection with Oriel, 
at 1273. For their pedigree see Shirley's Farney, p. 148. 

'•ZBiigia.— The great plain of Bregia embraced East 
Meath with some adjacent part of Louth. 

o MaeEoehya.—'Saw called M«Gaughey, a common name 
in Down and Antrim. The family was never eminent, 
and is unnoticed in the Annals and O'Dugan. 

* This Mugharna. — The case stands thus : Mughdhorn 
Dubh, son of Colla Meann, gave name to the territory 
in the County of Monaghan, whioh was oalled from his 
descendants Orioch Mughdhorna, subsequently softened 
to ' Cremourne,' and now a barony therein. Its moun- 
tainous part was called Sliahh Mughdhmt. f See Four 
Mast. 3591 3579, 1487.) Sometimes the district was 
styled Mughdhorn Maighen, and an offset from it 
spreading southwards, was called Mughdhorn Bregh. 
From this, the original Mourne. an emigration, Tas 
stated in the text), took place in the middle of (he 
thirteenth century, and the colonists carried with them, 
according to a common praotice, the name of their for- 
mer inheritance. This is confirmed by a pedigree of the 
MacMahons preservediiin Trinity College, [MS. H. 4. 31.] 
" Hugh (ob. 1344;, son of Roolbh (slain 1323) son of 
Eohaidh (slain 1273) son of Mathghamhain, son of Hugh. 
And another son of this Hugh was Niall the Proud, and 
it was from the weight of his rent and rule that the 
chiefs fled out of Mughdorna, in Oriel, into Trian Con- 
gaill, and it was from that colony the territory is named 
at this day, viz. Mugharna of Ui Eathach." This Niall 
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arms, and called after the name of their former inheritance. Of this they retained possession even 
unto the times of Henry VIII. So I learned from the months of many aged men. 

This Chersonese is bounded on the north-east by that exceedingly high mountain, celebrated in the 
western world, which formerly bore the name of Slanga, but in the common use of modern times, 
that of Domanghart.' This huge mass of land towers over the sea, between which and its base, ne- 
vertheless, is a thicket which the Irish call BeUaeh-a-neagltri,' that is the ' Pass of the "Wood ' ; and 
what a solemn feeling does the solitude of the defile, coupled with the pious recollection of its holy 
occupants inspire ! For hero there still exist the ruins of sacred buildings, once tenanted by some of 
our country's saints, strangers on the earth, of whom the world was unworthy. 

But I cannot forbear to observe how our saints, scorning the earth, about which the miserable race 
of man so vehemently contends, sought a loftier range, for it is a fact for which I can vouch, that on 
the summit of that lofty pile, and in a different region of the world, as it were, they sought an abode 
of holy retirement; of which heavenly seclusion the traces still remain, for in that elevated region of 
the sky there exists a hermitage ' sacred to Saint Domanghart. 

From the foot of this mountain on the east there stretches an agreeable plain, where is a fortress 
of the chiefs of the Magenis family, called New-Castle, b which was burned by the hostile Scots in 
1643. In this plain, not far from the aforesaid castle, is situate the parish church of Maghare-raih ; j 
the name of the saint, to whom it is sacred, my memory does not at this moment supply. One thing 
I can state, that it, as well as many other sacred places, waa endowed with no inconsiderable estates, 
by the chiefs of the MacCartan family, ' who formerly enjoyed an extensive rule in these parts : and, 

the Proud was 7th in desoent from Cucaisil, who died hu$e heap of stones piled up in a pyramidioal figure, in 

in 1123, and 9th from Mathghamhain, the founder of the which are formed several cavities, wherein the Devotees 

name, who was slain in 1022. — See Reeves' Ec. Ant. pp. shelter themselves in bad weather while they hear Mass : 

206, 207, 359, 369, 378 ; Shirley's Farney pp. 148-152. and in the centre of this heap is a cave formed by broad 

e J)omhangart Pronounced Donard Giraldus Cam- flat stones, so disposed as to support each t other without 

brensis sneaking of Salanus, an early colonist of Ireland, the help of cement. The other edifice is composed of 

says—" That exceeding high mountain which overhangs many stones, so disposed in rude walls and partitions, 

the sea that flows between Ireland and Britain is called called chajipelt, and perhaps was the Oratory and Cell 

Salanga. And. because, at the foot of it, after the lapse erected by St. Doraangard, '—Harris' Down, p, 121. 

of many ages, St. Dominicus had erected a distinguished h Jfew-Castk. — It was built probably in the 13th or 

monastery, it more commonly bears the name of Domi- 14th century. The Annals of the Four Mast, at 1453, 

nicus' Mountain." (Topog, Hib. Dist. iii. 0. 2, p. 736.) notice the /earns* or pass of the river here, at Caislean- 

By Dominicus Giraldus means Domhangart, and the mm. Felix Magennis re-edified the castle in 1588.— 

monastery to which he alludes is that of Maghera, men- Har. Down, p. 80. 

tioned a Httle further on. See Four Mast. A. M 2533, « Majhare-rath.—t\ovr Maghera. Ord. Surv. s, 43. The 

with O'Donovan's note ; Keating, Hist. vol. i, p. 168 ; original name was Rath-murlhmlg ; afterwards, as in the 

Ogygia, p. 167 : Reeves' Bo. Ant. pp. 27, 164. old Taxation, simply Rath : and subsequently, with a 

' tiellach-a-neaghri — Now the townland of Ballaoh- prefix, Machaire-ratha. St. Donard was the founder and 
anery. in the parish of Kilkeel. Here is a churchyard natron saint of this church. Its early importance is in- 
containing the ruins of a very old church, the circular dicated by the existence of a Round Tower, the base of 
chancel arch of which is the most conspicuous part re- which still remains. JEc. Ant. D. and C. pp. 27, 164, 
maining. (Ord. Surv, s. 49.) A drawing and descrip- 377 ; Harris' Down. p. 82.] 

tion of the ruin, bv the Archdeacon of Down, are to be * MacCartan Family.— Properly Mac Artan. derived from 
seen in the Transact, of the Down and C. Church Arch. Artan a descendant of Roory Mor, who flourished in the 
Soc. p. 17. (Belfast, 1846.) See Bocles. Ant. p. 207 ; middle of the fifth century. The MacCartans and Ma- 
Hams' Down, p. 81. gennises were the chief representatives of the race of 

, Hermitage.--" On the summit of this mountain are Ir, though the former were less powerful, and only on 

two rude edifices, (if they may be so termed.} one being a one or two occasions attained to the lordship of Iveagh. 
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I may add, that I know not of any other nobles who were more generous to the church of God than 
the lords of that most antient family, for it is an acknowledged fact, that they both built all the 
churches in the territories of Ivechia and Kinnalfagartay, 1 and endowed them with the choicest lands. 

Not far from this is a very ancient castle, built upon the top of a very pleasant hill, called Dun- 
droma ; ™ at the base of which the sea forms a bay, where the tide on going out leaves a remarkable 
strand," called Traig-na-then-fhior, that is, 'the shore of the champions,' for here it was that the 
youth of the ancient Ultonians used to exercise themselves in the race and wrestling. 

From Dun-droma the city of Down is distant, if my memory serves me right, about five Irish 
miles. This city is built upon a beautiful hill, that rises gently from the innermost verge of Lake 
Cuan," which, at high water, forms a narrow bayat the foot of this slope. The bay is most noted 
for its salmon fishery ; the adjacent lands are most fertile ; the climate most salubrious ; and almost 
the whole of the surrounding district is the property of the church. 

There was formerly in this place a monastery of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, r which even 
still is called by the inhabitants Killin Seon, that is, 'the church of St. John.' This celebrated 
monastery enjoyed a large extent of lands, not second in fertility to those of any country, 

situate upon it in Lecale. But the most ancient name 
of the outer bay was Loch Rudhraighe, Loch Roory, eo 
called from Rudhraighe son of Partholan who "was fabled 
to have been drowned here. ( See Four Most. A.M. 
2&45.) This appears from an note on the Feilire of 
Aengus, at August 29, where St. Riaghail, of Tyrella, is 
represented as saying :— " Three days and three nights 
over a year shall the plague be in Erin, when a vessel 
shall be visible upon Loch Rudhraighe from the door of 
the refectory ; it is then the Besom (of pestilence) shall 
come out of Fanait.*, The Tonn Rudhraighe, or ' Wave 
of Rury,' was one of the three famous " surges" of Erin, 
and belonged to this bay. The other two were — the 
Tonn Ctiodhna, or ' Tonn-cleeno' at Glandore Harbour, 
in the south of Cork, and Tom Tuaithe, on ' Tun-Tooah, 
at the bar of the river Bann. 

"Lake Chum,— An inlet of Strangford Longh formerly 
came up to Downpatrick. but it has been restrained by 
an embankment on the Coyle ; and a large extent of low 
meadow which was formerly submerged is now dry and 
profitable land. The appearance of the neighbouring 
ground in Harris's Map is very different from that which 
now presents. itself. 

p John of Jerusalem.— Notamilitary order, butof Cross- 
bearers of 8t. John the Baptist, following the rule of 
St. Augustin. A confirmation charter of Edward iii., 
which was unknown to Dugdale and Archdall, is pre- 
served in the Tower of London on a Pat. Roll (10 Ed; 
iii. p. 2, m. 85.) In it the house is variously designated 
as the " Hospital of St. John the Baptist," " the Hospi- 
tal of St John of the English, outside the city of Down." 
It consists of a series of inspeximus followed, by a ratifi- 
cation. 

No. 1, is from John do Courcy granting certain 
Customs in Down. 

No, 2, from Richard de Burgo, granting six marks an- 
nually out of Balydovenald in Leth-Kathel, and two 
oarueates held by Sir William de Maunde. 



The name is still very common in the County of Down, 
but the family has, with the forfeiture of its property, 
lost all its importance. Mr. Forde of Seaforde is their 
predial representative, one of whose ancestors is said to 
have married a female of the old race. According to 
the late Sir W. Betham the lineal representative of the 
chiefs of the family is Felix MacCartan, of Lisle, in 
Flanders, son of Dr. Andronioua MacCartan. 

^Kinnalfagartay.— The barony of Kinalarty, being an 
eastern portion of ancient Iveagh, lies between the baro- 
nies of Iveagh and Lecale. The name, when correctly 
written, is Oincl-Fhaghartaigh, denoting the 'ftaoe of 
Fagharty,' and so termed from Faghartach, grandfather 
of Artan the head of the MacArtans, who lived in the 
early part of the fifth century. The letters / and g in 
the compound become almost mute, and thus a name so 
formidable in print becomes less intractable in sound. 
" The principal seat of the MacCartaneswas in the barony 
of Kinelearty, at a place called Annadorn, on an emi- 
nence, near which, now called Castle Hill, it stood.' — 
(1181X13' Down, p. 74. )— Their burial place was on an 
island in a small lake, from which the parish is called 
Loughanisland. Here is the parish cemetery, and within 
the space of an acre the ruins of three churches, [See 
Reeves' Eo. Ant. pp. 214, 216] 

•»Z)un-Droma.r- a Tiut fort of the ridge," now Dun- 
dram. On an eminence over the village are the ruins 
Of the castle, part of which is very ancient, probably of 
De Courcy's date. The current account that ft was a seat 
of the Templars, and that it passed from them to the Hos- 
pitallers, is very unlikely, [See Harris' Down, pp. 14, 
267 ; Dublin Pen. Journal, vol. i. p. 281.] 

» Strand.— When the tide is out the inner bay of Don- 
drum is left nearly dry and affords a communication for 
travellers on the road from Dundrum to Tyrella. This 
strand is alluded to by the Four Masters at 1147. Thia 
Tragh Duin-droma, or Strand of Dundrum' is mentioned 
in a still earlier authority, namely a tract of Aengus the 
Culdee, which deto-ibes the church of Aohadh-cail at 
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In the middle of the city stands the Church of St. Patrick, to which were translated his sacred re- 
mains. ' With this edifice was connected a monastery of the order of St. Benedict, whose abbot, as 
they say, was ex -officio Bishop of Down ; and hence the monks formed the Bishop's chapter, ' to 
whom also the election of the Bishop pertained. These particulars about the monks of Down I re- 
oolleet reading in an old fragment of the annals belonging to the abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul of 
Armagh, which came to my hands some years ago. 

The little hill called Dun-da-leth-ghlas,* from which Down takes its name, is situato outside the 
city on the north-east. 

In the valley which lies beneath, on the south-east, is a monastery of the order of St. Francis,' badly 
and inconveniently situated, for the ground is overgrown with rushes, and swampy. It is said to 
have been buUt by that most illustrious heroine, Lady Affrica " ny Donella, daughter of the Lord of 
Man and of the Hebrides, wife and relict of John Cursey, Lord of Ulidia. 

The impiety of an Englishman whose name was Cromwell " deserves to be mentioned in this place 
with abhorrence. This son of earth, and foul spot on the human race, having being sent to Ireland 
by Queen Elizabeth in command, came with an army to the city of Down, and set fire to the noble 
church and monastery of St. Patrick, where even the reliques of Saints Patrick, Columba, and 



No. 3, from Stephen de Petraponte of the town of 
Clochortan in the Ards, and 4 marks per an. 

No. 4, from Nicholas de Trym to John Walle, prior, 
of one mark from Villa Jordani in the Ards. 

No. 5, from William Fiti-Alan, of 4 marks a year from 
Cubynhillis in Ynchemkarey. , 

No. 6, from William de Maundeville, of an acre in the 
Garthe along the highway from Villa Haye to Cumber, 
and the advowson of the church of St Mary of Haytown. 

At the dissolution it was found to be seized of the site, 
church, and an aore of land within the preoincts; of a 
ballyboe in Ballynagarike; one in the two towns of 
Wodanystown or Ballywoodan : one in Carrickyna; to- 
gether with the reotories of Ballywodan, Kiloubin, Kil- 
lard, and Ballyrichard. Its site is now occupied by 
Ebenezer chapel on the south side of Mary Street. In a 
map of Downpatrick, dated 1729, the site is marked by 
a horse-shoe shaped mound, and near it on the south- 
east a place called St. John's Close. Harris also refers 
to this mound. (Down, p. 2 67.) He states that about 
the year 1728, Mr. Trotter, when making a new garden 
on Chapel Hill, found vast quantities of human bones, 
evidently where the cemetery of the Hospital had been, 
(lb. p. 29.) See Reeves' Eo. Ant p. 230; Archdall 
Monast p. 117. _ . , . . 

q Remain*.— See the Eccles. Antaq. of Down and C. 
where the matter is detailed, p. 227. 

'Bishop's Chapter.— The cathedral of Down retained 
its old conventual form till the year 1609 when it was 
remodelled, with a Preoentor, Chancellor, Treasurer, 
and Prebendaries, officers previously unknown therein. 
In the ancient constitution the Bishop was Abbot, and 
subject to him was the Prior,— who held the place of Dean 
—and the Monks, in whom was vested the election of the 
Bishops aa well as the performance of other capitular 



acts. See Reeves' Eccles Ant. p. 174 ; Archdall, Mod, 
p, 114 ; Colton's Fasti vol. iii. P. 222. 

> Dun-da-leth-glas. — It is hardly fair of the friar to call 
it " exiguus," for though it is but as a mole-hill compared 
with the mountains on the south, it is yet a very re- 
markable object, and is one of the finest earthen forts re- 
maining. It is the more interesting because something 
of its history is known, and it was the nucleus of the an- 
cient city. Its ancient name was Rath Keltair, having been 
the Dun or fortified habitation of Keltar, one of the old 
IJltonian heroes, who was lord of this district about the 
time of the Christian era. This entrenchment is situate 
a little to the north of the Cathedral. Dun-leih-glas was 
another ancient name of the place, and is that by which 
it is noticed in all early ecclesiastical records.— See the 
Eccles. Ant, p. 142. 

*St. Francis.— la the map of 1729, there is a place 
marked Fryer's Bog, and Bridge-Street was'called Fryer's 
Lane, There are no traces of it now remaining. 

" Affrica. — Of her the Chronicle of Man says : — " John 
de Courcv married Godred's daughter Afreka. She en- 
dowed the Abbey of St. Mary de Jugo Dei, and there 
she was buried. [A.D. 1204, p 24, Ed. Johnstone.] Ny 
Donnella or ' daughter of Donnell', is an error : Godred 
her father was the Norwegian King of Man and the Isles 
from 1154 to 1187. Ware says this house was founded 
in 1240 by Hugh de Lacy. [See Archdall, p. 118.] At 
the dissolution it was seized of several .oarueates in 
Ylagheralegan, Ballylarge, and Ballentlewe, called Rus- 
sell's Lands. These were first leased to the Earl of Kil- 
dare, and afterwards passed to Lord Cromwell. 

» Cromwell —" This gentleman came over into Ireland 
in the reign of King James 1. and was captain of an in- 
dependent troop at Down. He was descended from Lord 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, in the reignof King Henry VIII. 
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Biidgid, were exposed to the fury of the flames. 1 And there cannot be a doubt that many other 
sacred monuments, and very ancient writings, as I was told by old men who were alive at that time, 
perished in that conflagration. 

And not content with this wickedness, the impious infidel burned all the other churches of Ultonia, 
especially in the regions of Down and Antrim, very few of which have been since then restored. 

I have been told by my grandfather that he was an eye-witness of that sacrilegious incendiarism ; 
and further, that all the churches, previous to that consumption, were lightly roofed, and highly 
adorned with sacred statues and images. Our natives gave him the name of Maol-na-teampull, ' 
from his impiety. I have heard many old men say that they were born in that year ; for so noto- 
rious was the sacrilege of this impious man, that numbers of old men reckoned their age from it as 
if from an national visitation. 

In that bay of Lake Cuan which washes Down is an island' of considerable beauty, containing 
some acres, and joined to the main land by a bridge, whereon is a monastery, called, from its situa- 
tion, Inmlensc or Inmdanum, in Irish Mainistir Innsi, the outer and inner walls of which still re- 
main. This house, previously to the outbreak of heresy, was occupied by monks of the order of St. 
Bernard. 

At a mile's distance from this city there presents itself that remarkable and unfailing stream, 
which ia called Sruthshil, * brought into existence by the prayers of our holy Apostle. This spring the 
piety of our forefathers enclosed by a building, upon the floor of which, the sanative water, the remedy 



and enjoyed from him an estate.in Devonshire, which he 
exchanged with Blount, lord Viscount Mountjoy, for 
the Abbey Lands of Down, Inis, and Saul, granted to 
that nobleman for big great services to the Crown. He 
died here, and was buried in the middle of the old Cath- 
edral, near the East end." {Harris' Down, p. 35.J This 
was Edward Crumwell, Lord Crumwell, Baron Oke- 
ham. In 1606 he obtained a third part of Kinelarty, 
and Wattertirry. In the same year, Sept. 80, he was 
granted the office of Governor of Locale, M'Cartan's 
country, Dundrum, and the borders thereof, and of all 
towns, garrisons, and wards, within the aforesaid limits, 
with power to " possess or dispose of any castle or hold 
therein, for the advantage of the King's service ; to com- 
mand all forces, soldiers, lords, knights, gentlemen, and 
inhabitants, within said territories ; to prosecute by Jire 
and sword any traitors, or rebellious persons, therein, 
their aiders and maintainors/' &c. (Tat. Bolls Jao. i.) 
In October following, he and Phelimy MacCartan made 
a surrender of Kinelarty, and it was re-granted to them 
in equal shares. He died, 24th Sept.. 1607. He wag 
succeeded by Thomas, created, in 1624, Viscount Lecale, 
and subsequently Earl of Ardglass. He died in 1650. His 
sons were Wingfield, Vere Essex, and Oliver ; the former 
two successively Earls of Ardglass. 

i Flames.— What the Friar here says of Lord Crumwell 
was previously laid to the charge of Lord Leonard Grey, 
Lord Deputy in 1538, and was one of the articles of his 
impeachment, on which he lost his head three years af- 
terwards. (Harris' Down, p. 29.) 

J Maol-na-teampull. 



'island.— Anciently called Init Cumscraidh, or ' Inis- 
cousory,' and now simply Innis or ■ Ineh.' (Eccles. An- 
tiq. pp. 44, 93, 232 ) It was the site of an early Irish mo- 
nastery before the Cistercian abbey was founded here 
by De Courcy, ia 1180, according to the Registry of 
lurness, its parent, or 1187 according to Grace and Pem- 
bridge. Under the new constitution it became tho- 
roughly anti-Irish : so much so that it was one of tie 
two monasteries which were noticed in the Querimonia 
of Donald O'Neill and the Irish chiefs in 1318. His 
words are : " For they heretically maintain, not their 
laymen and seculars merely, but even some of their ec- 
clesiastics, that it ia no greater sin to kill an Irishman 
than a dog, or any other brute beast. And to carry out 
this monstrous assertion, some of their monks coolly de- 
clare, that if it should be their lot, as it does often hap- 
pen, to kill an Irishman, they would not, on this account 
refrain from the celebration of Mass, even for a single, 
day. And thus the monks of the Cistercian order of 
Oranard, in the diocese of Ardagh, as also the monks of 
Inch, belongingto the same order, in the diocese of Down, 
unhesitatingly put into shameless practice what they pro- 
fess in words ; for in the open day they attack the Irish 
in armed bodies, and massacre them, and notwithstan- 
ding celebrate their Masses." (Fordun, Scotichron. lib. 
xK cap. 80.) For a description of the Ruins see Harris's 
Down, p. 87 ; Dub. Pen. Journal vol. i pp. 396, 897. 

* Sruthshil. — The proper form of the name is StnUhaor, 
or Struher, which signifies ' a stream,' and is now com- 
monly pronounced where the name occurs, Struel or 
Shrule. The essence of the word appears simply in the 
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for various maladies of the human frame descends in a rapid aud unceasing stream. Here are to bo 
seen also the ruina of another chapel, between which and this ever-flowing stream, is another foun- 
tain of the sweetest water artificially enclosed with stone, which is commonly called tlte Tub, on ac- 
count of the resemblance of its shape. In this tub the holy man, our Patrick, as an untiring athlete 
used to spend a great part of the night, stark naked, singing psalms and spiritual songs. 

Near at hand within view, towards the south is the bed) 1 of Saint Patrick, on the hill opposite the 
above-mentioned stream, consisting of two large rocks, as it were the sides of the couch, and another 
large rock for the bolster. Upon this, that moat holy man used, towards the close of the night, in 
the open air, and under the cold sky, to seek a little rest for his wearied body. 

Not far from this, on the south-east, is the monastery of Sabhall,' beside which is a diminutive 
little ohapel, d iu which St. Patrick is reported to have often passed the night in watching and prayer. 
This monastery is so well known that I need not enter upon its description. 

Between Sabhall and the mouth of Lake Ouan is the church of GiU-chKathf about which I have 
nothing particular to say, except that it is reported to have been eelebrated in former times. 

Lake Coan itself, or the narrow strait ' at its mouth, separates Lesser Ards * from the region of 
Leth Cailia. h In this very delightful lake ' there are most lovely islands' 1 scattered over its surface, 



Greek ' no' to ' flow.' For an aoeount of the famous 
wells of Struell, near Downpatrick, see Harris' Down, p. 
26 ; Reeves' Ecoles. Ant, pp. 42.222. 

*Bed. — "St. Patrick's Chair," is marked in the Ord- 
nance Survey, sheet 88. 

« Sabhall. — Saul is to the north of Struell. On the ori- 
gin of the name, and the early history of its church, see 
Eccl. Antiq. of Down and Con. pp. 220-223. 

* Little Chapd. — He refers to the little vaulted tomb 
Which stands in the cemetery, and resembles in size and 
pattern those of St. Mur. O'Heney, at Bannagher, St. 
Kingan, or Ninian, at Bovevagb, and St. Cadan at Tam- 
loghtard, (See Petrie's Bound Towers, pp. 448-460.) 
Harris thus described it in 1744. '• There are here two 
small vaulted rooms of stone, yet entire, about seven 
feet high, six feet long, and two feet and a half broad, 
with a small window placed in one side Perhaps theje 
small chambers were confessionals, or places for private 
devotion. One of them is now closed up, and used by 
some families for a tomb." (Down, p. 40.) 

• Citt-Chliath— This is the correot orthography of the 
component parte of the name Kilelief. which signifies the 
" Hurdle Church." The name occurs twice in the An- 
nals of the Four Masters : at 935, where it is related that 
Cill-CleitheviBB plundered by the son of Barith. and stone 
church was burned, and a great prey carried out of it ; 
and at 1001, when it was plundered by Sitrio the Dane. 
St Kelanus, or Caylan, was the patron saint. (See Ecc. 
Antiq. pp. 39, 217.) 

'Narrow Strait.— There is a ferry over this strait, which 
is locally called ' the river,' between Strangford and 
Portaferry . South of the ferry, about midway across, is 
Angus Rock, whioh Harris calls Anguish Rocks, but 
which the vulgar usage of the neighbourhood has con- 
verted into the ludiorous combination of the Rocking- 
Goose! ("Rock Angus.) 



e Lesser Ards.— fat an account of this territory see the 
note lower down. 

ii Lethcailia.— The present barony of Lecale, containing 
Downpatrick, and the places already mentioned. Leih- 
Gtthail, softened to Ltcale, signifies the ' Portion of 
Cahal,' and was derived from Cathal, a prince of Ulidia, 
who flourished about the year 700. It was previously 
called Mah-Inis, or ' Insular Plain,' from its being sur- 
rounded more than three-fourths by the sea. It ex- 
changed that name for Lecale in the early part of the 9th 
century ; and the territory which is always styled Magh- 
Inis by the Annalists down to 825, is, from 850 forwards, 
invariably called Leth-Cathail. The Book of Armagh, 
and other early authorities, employ no other name but 
the early one ; and any record which mentions Leth-Ca- 
fhail, or speaks of Magh-Inie as the ancient name, may 
reasonably be pronounced to date no higher than the 9th 
century. 

i Lake Oaan.—Loeh Gum is the only name by which, 
the Irish knew this lake, and. accordingly, it is often 
found mentioned as Lough Cone. The tradition is, that 
an inundation of the sea broke over the land called 
Brena, and that it was called Loch Cuan. (See Four 
Mast. A.M. 2546 ; Keating, vol. i. p. 168J In the ninth 
and tenth centuries it was a Danish station, and with 
them originated the name Strang-fiord, which was after- 
wards adopted by the English. 

k Islands.— Harris wondered at Dr. Boate for affirming 
that they were 260 in number ; but vulgar report, along 
its shores, as at Clew Bav iu Mayo, assertB that there is 
an island for every day in the year. Harris gives the 
names of 64. The late census of the county of Down, 
gives the names, extent, and valuation, of 65. By an an- 
omalous arrangement, several islands which are close 
upon Killinchy, in the Barony of Dufferin, of which one 
called Sketricn is even united to it by a causeway, are 
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among whioh is one soared to St. Sfoohay. i By the way I should mention that there is an island in 
this lake which rises like a mound, called Dun-na-n-giull,'' that is, the " Port of the Hostages ;" for 
there, as tradition says, were kept the Hostages whioh Niall the Great exacted of foreign nations. 

North of this, Lake Ooan makes a turn at a place called Oommor." Previews to the outbreak of 
heresy, there were two monasteries ° here, oommonly called the Black and the White, from the colour 
of the garments worn by the inmates of these houses. I saw a monk of the White Abbey, that is, 
of the order of St. Bernard, who commonly went by the name of the White Monk. When weighed 
down with years, and an exile from his abode, he was murdered in Clan Oania, ' a territory of Tyrone, 
by the ruthless enemies the Soots, in the year of our Salvation 1643. 



civilly in the parish of Ardkeen, and barony of Upper 
Arda. This distribution had its origin in the grouping 
of the Ardkeen Estate, 

1 Mochay — The largest island in the Longh is Maha, 
containing 176 acres. It was one of the earliest Christian 
settlements in Ireland, and, though a place of great oele- 
brity in former days, has, since the good Friar's time, 
been overlooked, and no notice taken either of its name, 
which indicated its patron, or of its Bound Tower whioh 
Was an antiquarian beacon. We may judge of its impor- 
tance from the following notice of it in the Annals : 

A.D. 497— Mochaoi of Aondruim rested, on the 23d of 
June. 

A.D 639.— TherestofCritaninAondruUii,MayI7. 

A.D. 643.— The rest of Cronan, bishop of Aondruim, 
Jan. 7. 

A.D. 644.— Moohua of Aondruim rested in Christ. 

A.D. 659.— Cumino, bishop of Aondruim, died July 1. 

A.D. 684.— Death of Maine, abbot of Aondruim. 

A.D. 735. — Aedhethchair, bishop of Aondruim, died. 

A.D. 755.— Snethchest abbot of Aondruim. died. 

AJX 873. — Column, bishop, scribe, and abbot of Aon- 
druim, rested. ' 

A.D. 917,— Maelooe. abbot of Aondruim, died. 

A.D. 978.— Setera O'Dernan, abbot of Aondruim, was 
burned in his own house. 
The name Aondruim, whioh signifies ' one ridge,' is eas- 
ily identifiable with this island, for the Calendar of Aen- 
gus, at the 23rd of June, has the following gloss on the 
name Aondruim—" That is, Mochoe of Oendruim in 
Delvin-Ahra, or nine hills that are in the place 
where is his church ; or Oendruim, that is, ' One hill' 
is the entire island, and in Loch Cuan it is." The for- 
mer Oendruim is now a townland called Endrim, and 
contains an obsolete cemetery in the parish of Wherry, 
or Ferbane, in the barony of Garrycastle, in King's Coun- 
ty, (Ord. Sur. 8 14.) ; the latter is the place in question. 
The letter n for euphony's sake was generally prefixed 
to the name, and hence it came into common use to be 
pronounced and written Nendrum. In 1178, John de 
Courcy, with the consent of bishop Malachl, granted this 
island of Nendrum to the monka of St Beeves in Cum- 
berland, and his donation was followed by many others 
of his retainera. The roll containing these grants writ- 
ten about the year 1230, is preserved among the Cotton 
Charters, (No. 40.) in the British Museum. In the an- 
cient taxation the church is called tfednm. The legend 
of St. Mochaoi is preserved in a note to the Calendar of 



Aengus, and is very remarkable for its poetical wildness, 
but it is too long for insertion here. For a further ac- 
count of this church and a drawing of the Round Tower, 
see Transactions of Down and Connor, Ch. Archit. Soc 
1845, pp. 23-39 ; Eccles. Antiq. pp. 10, 187, 197 ; and this 
Journal, vol. i. p. 259. 

■» Dtm-na-ngiulL— This is the only etymological notice 
that I have ever met of the little island of Dun- 
mmeUl, in Strangford Lough. It belongs to the parish of 
Killyleagh, and is situate to the N. E. of the vil- 
lage. (Ord. Surv. i. 24.) Harris, in his list of the is- 
lands, mentions DonenecU-itle as " a round island like a 
Danish Fort." The two islands included under the 
name measure 2a. lr. 15p., and the one whioh is referred 
to in the text, has just the appearance which Harris 
mentions, and is probably in part artificial. Whether it 
was the St. Helena of Niall Naoi-ghiallach's ' nine Hos- 
tages' is very doubtful, but that it was a place of confine- 
ment at a remote period is almost certain. 

» Gommor.— Now Comber, a parish and town in the 
barony of Lower Castleieagh. Gomair is the Irish for 
' confluence,' and it is applied in this instance with re- 
ference to the entry of the river Euler into the Strang- 
ford Lough. 

• Two Monatteriea,— The Monastioon and Inquisitions 
recognize the existence of but one, namely the White or 
Cistercian house. Archdall cites Pembndge as his au- 
thority for the "foundation of this house by Brian 
Catha-Duin, and the introduction of monks from Alba- 
landa in Caermarthenehire. (Monast. jf. 113.) But he 
antedates Brian's death by 59 years. The foundation is 
attributed to the Whites by Allemand ; and about 1199 
assigned as its date in Ware. The year 1198 4s the date 
assigned in an old Cistercian catalogue. (Grace's An- 
nals, p. 170.) TJie earliest mention of the ohurch of 
Comber is in the Life of St. Patrick, where it is called 
Domhnach-Combuir. ("Colgan, Trias Thaum. p. 147.) 
The Annals of Ulster relate, at the year 1081 that an 
army was led by MacEochay in UiEathach, which 
burned Kill-Cummar, with the Oratory ; killed 4 of the 
clergy; and carried away 30 captives" This was pro- 
bably a community of Regular Canons, and their church 
may have had some remains in MacCana's time; and 
have been the Black Abbey which he speaks of. 

p Clann Cania —The territory of Clancan, so called 
from the MacCanns, was situated on the west side of the 
Bann where it enters Lough Neagh The Ulster Inqui- 
sitions place Taghterraghan, now Tartaraghan parish, in 
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Of these monasteries not even the ruins' 1 remain, for a colony of Soots who settled there employed 
the stones of them ior building houses for themselves : so great is the passion of heretics for demo- 
lishing sacred objects. 

To the east of this the same lake makes another angle, at the town called Newtmim, ' where there 
was, even in my day, a monastery of St. Dominic, • which some years ago, Mogumrius ' the Scotch- 
man converted into a secular dwelling; such is the propensity of impious heretics to obliterate all me- 
mory of what has been deemed sacred. 

South-east of this stood the monastery of Benehor, ™ onoe the most celebrated in the whole world, 
of which even the ruins do not now exist. " All that is to be seen there is a church ; „ and whether 
it belonged to the monastery or not, I am unable to say. 

Nearly to the south of this some ruins of the monastery of Magh-UU ' present themselves to vie w. 

Sonth of it again, yon meet with the Monastery called Grey Abbey,* in Irish Mainittit-liath, from 
the colour of the garments which its monks wore. To what order thesd monks belonged I have not 
been able exactly to ascertain ; I can only say that Patrick Barnewell, • abbot of Mellifont, a man 



Clanoan, (Armagh No. 6, Jao. 1J and Speed's Map of 
Ulster marks M'Cane in this position. Donnsleibho 
( Dunlevy) MacCana the chief of the name fell in the 
battle of Down in 1260. (MisceU. Celt. Soo. p 169 ) 

1 Not even the mint — The old church of Comber, which 
made way a few years ago for the present one, was con- 
sidered to have been in part the original conventual 
church. An anoient oorbel head whioh was built intq 
the wall, was commonly called St. Columb's head. The 
Scotch settlers here under the Montgomerys very pro- 
bably found the old conventual buildings a desirable and 
convenient quarry ; nay as some of the abbey lands were 
included in the demesne,'*) some of the abbey mate- 
rials may have gone to help out the mansion of Mount 
Alexander t 

rNeatoim.— Now Newtownards, in Latin Villa Nova, 
and in Irish Bail&ma or Ballynue. 

» St. Dominic. This Dominican house is styled by 
De Burgo " Coenobium Sancti Columbse," and its foun- 
dation ascribed to Walter da Burgo, A.D. 1244. fHi- 
bernia Domin. >, 241 ; Beeves' Eo. Antiq. p. 18, Aroh- 
dall. Mon. Hib. p. 127.) 

' Magumriut. This was the first lord Montgomery. 
His proceedings in this case are thus related in the 
Montgomery manuscripts: "Here is also a fair long 
ohurch, part whereof were the walls of a priory but new 
walls were erected and a new ohurch (which hath a 
square tower five storeys high, and a groat bell in it, 
joined without any partition, trat large freestone pillars 
and arches) all which now roofed, eclated, and made by 
the said first Lord Montgomery, (in his life time and by 
his order and legacys after his death) and Sir Booert Cof- 
vil hath made a beautiful large chappell at the eastmost 
end of the said ohurch. whioh formerly was not used for 
divine service ; but there ly the bones of the three first 
Lords Montgomerys, the two first Ladys, and many of 
their familys. Contiguous to the said old church walls 
(where stood the Lords house, accidentally burned Ao. 
Dmi. 1664) the said Sir Robert hath built up one double 
roofed house." [P. 817.] What would the good old 



Friar say were he to witness the present condition of the 
premises, and find a bench of magistrates sitting where 
formerly stood a choir of monks ? The ohuroh is now a 
Oourt-hmm! 

» Benehor.— On the name Bangor see the Eocles; Ant. 
p. 169. For its history see Arohdall, Mon. p. 106. 

w Ruins do not nam exist. — So early had the settlers 
begun to obliterate objects of antiquity; and hence it is 
that Down and antrim are so barren in architectural 
remains. See this Journal vol. 1, p. 168. A seal of Bangor 
of the fifteenth century preserved at Westminster, and 
published in Proceedings of B. Irish Academy, (Vol. v* 
p, 134), gives some idea of the abbey front. 

» Church. The Montgomery manusoripts say " Here 
is a large ohurch and a bell-tower, which were part of 
the monkish buildings, but raised out of its rubbish, 
much re-edified and wholely roofed and slated, by James, 
first Visoount Claneboye. [P. 313.] Harris, on the 
other hand, says " the Ohuroh of Bangor was built within 
the precincts of the old abbey about the year 1617, and 
was not finished till the year 1623. The steeple of it 
through which the entrance is into the ohurch; and an 
inscription thereon declares it was raised in 1698, at 
which time the church was well repaired by James 
Hamilton, and afterwards beautified by his widow, 
Sophia Mordaunt, sister of the late Earl of Petero- 
brough." [Down, p. 61.] 

j magh-bile. Now Movilla, the parish burial-ground of 
Newtownards. Here are some of the ruins of the abbey , 
and one ancient tombstone bearing the simple inscrip- 
tion OR. DO DERTBAND ' A Prayer for Dortrann,' 
See Eocles Antiq. pp. 14, 78, 151. 

• Grey Abbey. Called also Bore-abbey. The Irish 
name Mainister-liath, signifying the same thing, was com- 
monly pronounced Monasterlea, its conventual title was 
De Jugo Dei. The ruins of this house are the Honly in- 
teresting monastic remains in the county, and their pre- 
servation is mainly owing to the good feeling of the 
honourable proprietors. 

■ Abbot of Mellifont. He was only titular. Richard 
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well Tersed in the ancient regulations of the religious orders, assured me that those grey monks were 
of the order of St. Martin, otherwise called Turonensian monks. b 

Between Comor and the estuary Loch Laodh, • which flows by the towns of Karrick-Fergus and 
Belfast, is a church dedicated to St. Columba, d which Niall O'Neill, * Chief of Tren-Congall, f en- 
dowed with valuable lands and many privileges. I saw the Letters Patent which the said Niall granted 
to his chief poet, » whereinhestyleshimselfLordofTren-Congall; the King of England also consent- 
ing to the same. These letters patent were read before the Council in Dublin, on which occasion the 
members present expressed their admiration of the liberality and high feeling of the great man who 
settled possessions of such worth upon his chief poet, and his descendants who should succeed him in 
the same calling. 

At no great distance from this, on the east, is a monastery of the Third Order of Saint Francis 
founded by the munificence of the same chief, and adequately endowed with lands. This called in 
Irish 4 ird-mic-niari, in Latin Collis Sancti Mac Nissi. b It is on the bank of Loch Laodh, and 
stands opposite Karrickfergus on the south. 



Conter, the last abbot reigned in 1540 

h Turonensian Monks.— No : they were Cistercian, as 
appears from various records. The abbey was a cell 
of Holm Cultram in Cumberland, and was founded in 
1193 by Affreca daughter of Godred King of Man, and 
wife of John deCourcy, who was buried here. [Chron. 
Man, An. 1204; Grace, Annals, 1193; Reeves' Ec. Ant. 
p. 92] 

c Loch Laodh. Belfast Lough. See note below. 

& St. Columba. This is the spot marked CollrnnkUt. 
though not very correctly placed, in Speed's Map of 
Ulster. The Knock Church, now included in. and con- 
tributing to the name of, Knock- Breda, was in the seven- 
teenth century a distinct parish church called Knock' 
CoUumkill. See- Eccles. Antiq. p 12. 

e NiaU O'Null. — It is not easy among the many indi- 
viduals of this name, to pronounce who was the exact 
one ; but it is most probable that it was he of whom the 
Four Masters have the following entry at 1512; " NiaU 
son of Con, son of Hugh Boy, Bon of Brian Ballagh 
O'Neill, Lord of Trian Congaill, a man of general hospi- 
tality, exalter of the religious orders and of the churches, 
a successful and triumphant man. who had not paid tri- 
bute to the Clann Neill, (the O'Neills of Tyrone.] or Clan 
Daly, [the MacDonnells J or to the Deputy of the King 
of England, a man of very long 



and life, a 
man well skilled in the sciences, both of history, poetry 
and music, died on the 11th of April." At his instance 
the Franciscan friary of Carrickfergus was re-formed in 
1497. 

'Trian Congall. — This term, signifying ' Congnll's 
Third,' or * Portion,' came unto use about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, to denote the territory of 
Clanneboy, or very nearly_ the same portion of Down and 
Antrim. It was derived, either from Congall Claen, who 
was king of Uladh, in 637, or, what is more likely, from 
Congall Claroineach, who, from king of Ulster, became 
monarch of Ireland in 5017-5031. (See O'Flagberty. Ogy- 
gia, p. 265 ; Reeves' Ecc, Ant. p. 344.) It js stated in a 
very curious tract preserved in the Royal Irish Aeadem3 r , 
called Cathrdmh Conghail Clairingnigh, that his fortress 



was Dun-da-bheann, now Mount Sandal, a very fineearth- 
en fort over the Bann, near the Cutts of Coleraine. 

B Chief Poet. — The family of O'Gneeve, anglicized Jig- 
new, were the hereditary bards of the Clandeboy O'Neills, 
as that of MacCoumidhe, or MacNamee, was of the Ty- 
rone O'Neills. 

^AirdMac Nissi.— This is a very valuable identifica- 
tion, and gives us the old Irish name of the well-known 
HolywoodT in the county of Down. The original of the 
name is given in the Calendar of Aengus the Culdee, at 
the 25th of October, where, on the name Laisren, mor 
mac ttascai, that is ' Laisren the Great, son of Nasca, 
it is added in the gloss : " Laisren, son of Lasca of 
Ard Mac Nasca, on the shore of Lough Laigh." This 
Laisren, the founder of the church of Holywood, was a 
distinguished ecclesiastic in the middle of the seventh 
century, and was pi)obably Laistranus, the presbyter who 
is mentioned in the superscription of the letter from the 
clergy of Rome to the Irish church, preserved by "Vene- 
rable Bede. [Bede, Hist. Eco. ii. 19 : Colgan, Act. SS. p. 
17, o.] Previously to the thirteenth century the village 
had acquired the name of Sanctus Soscus, or Holy Wood, 
which presently became the received name of the place 
in civil usage, although the ecclesiastical name was not 
wholly forgotten ; for it was under the appellation of Ard' 
ic-Nise that the Franciscan abbey of Holywood was 
founded, although "Ware and Archdall were unable to 
discover in what part of the country. [Harris' Ware, ii. 
p. 278 ; Archdall s Monasticon, p. 106,1 A Pedigree al- 
so of the Clanneboy O'Neills, cited by Stuart, states that 
they granted the lands of Ard McCriosq, \recte Ard Mc- 
Niosq,] or Holywood, to the Gilmores. [Armagh, p. 630.] 
The friary of Holywood is mentioned by Ware and Arch- 
dall as a distinct foundation of the Third Order of Saint 
Francis, while the monastery of Ardmacnasca is placed 
by the latter in the county of Antrim. [Works, vol. 2, p. 
281 ; Monast. p. 121.] See Eccles. Antiq. Down and Con- 
nor, pp. 12, 272.] At the dissolution it was endowed with 
the live townlands of Ballekeyll, Ballymanack, Ballycal • 
tragh, (Cultra,) Ballyderry, and Knocknagoney, of the 
annual value of 23 shillings and 4 pence. 
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All these sacred places which I have mentioned, from Commor to this monastery of the Third 
Order' are in Upper Clanboia," or Greater Ards. 

For there are two Ards ' in that quarter the Greater or Upper Clanaboy, that is, part of the 
patrimony of the Yellow O'Neills, ™ and the Less, the patrimony of the Savage family. * The Less 
extends about five miles in length ; the Greater is many miles in extent, and is a very spacious and 
charming district. 

We now pass into Lower Clanaboy. The ' Lake of the Oalf,' or Loch Laodh ° in Irish, flows be- 
tween, and bounds, either Clanaboy, the head of which when the tide is out, may be crossed on foot 
a ford which is called Beall-fearst.' Beside it formerly stood the castle'' of the lords of these 
territories, in the navel, as it were, and central point, of the two regions. Previously to the present 
war that old castle of the O'Neills was repaired by Lord Chichester, r an Englishman, who made it 
his own residence. The town which is built there is no mean one, accessible to the inhabitants of 
either district, as well as of Scotland. From the ford of which I have just spoken it takes the name 



1 Third Order. — This was the strictest section of the 
Franciscan community, they were commonly called 
Tertian. The houses of this order in Ireland range 
in their date through the 15th and 16th centuries. 

k Clanneboy. — The Claim Aoidh Buidhe, or ' Children of 
Aodh the Yellow,' became a distinct branch of the house 
of O'Neill, about the year 1 300. They are mentioned un- 
der this name in the Annals, at the years 1319, 1320, 
1345; at the last of which dates they appear on the bor- 
der of Lough Neagh. and at war with their kinsmen of 
Tyrone. The founder of the clan, Aodh Buidhe, was an 
enterprising chief, and in 1275, in conjunction with Cooy 
O'Cahan, Lord of Kennaght, invaded the English terri- 
tory of Down and Antrim, but was repulsed by Hugh 
Bisset, the seneschal of Ulster. He died in 1283, and 
was succeeded by his son Brian, on whose death, in 1295, 
his brother Henry succeeded'to the lordship ; and it was 
under him that the family, on the decline of the English 
interest, through the invasion of Bruce in 1315, and the 
assassination of the Earl of Ulster in 1333, acquired a 
footing in Antrim which his father had been unable to 
make good. The territory of Clanneboy, in its largest 
dimensions, consisted of Lower and Upper, the former 
bounded by the Ravel ou the north, and the Lagan on 
the south: the latter commensurate with the modern 
baronie3 of Upper and Lower Castlerea^h, and Lower or 
Great Ards. {See Ecc. Ant. pp, 348-348.] It is a mistake 
in the text to confine Upper Clanneboy to the Great Ards. 

i There are two Ards. — The whole of the territory of the 
Ards was divided into two portions, the Cheater or North ■ 
em, and the Less or Southern ; the boundary between 
which was the stream called the Blackstaff, and a line 
drawn from its source eastward to the sea. The modern 
division of Upper and Lower adds three parishes to the 
former or southern portion. 

m O'Neills. — Hugh Boy O'Neill, the second Lord of 
Clanneboy, was slain in 1444. His eldest son Con was 
the father of the Is jail, mentioned above, and ancestor 
of the Shane' s-castle family, who occupied Lower Clan- 
neboy. A younger son, Hugh Boy, was ancestor of the 
branch which subsequently occupied Upper Clanne- 



boy, and of which Con of Belfast was the chief, and 
resident in his castle of Castlereagh, at the end of Eli- 
zabeth's and beginning of James I's reign. Out of his 
confiscations grew the great Hamilton and Montgomery 
grants, 

n Savage Family. — Of the Little Ards the Savages were 
of old the proprietors ; but, of the two leading families 
into which they ultimately resolved themselves, namely 
those of Ardkeen and Portaferry, the former has parted 
with its estates, while the latter.retaining a great por 
tion of its former importance, still occupies the old po- 
sition, and holds the old castle, which they obtained six 
centuries ago, though now somewhat disguised under the 
equally noble name of Nugent. The reader will find a 
rambling, though amusing account of this family and ter- 
ritory in the Montgomery Manuscripts, pp. 271-307. 

° Loch Laodh.— The old Irish name of Belfast Lough, 
signifying ' Calf Lough,' as has been shewn in the Eccles. 
Antiq, pp, 272-274. The Editor was enabled to establish 
this by the glosses on the Feilire of Aengus, at October 
16, and 25, which place Cill-Ruaidh, or Killroot, and 
Ard-mac-Nasca, or Holywood, on its banks. The earliest 
notice of it is in Adamnan's Life of St. Columba, a work 
of the seventh century, where it is called the Stagnum 
Vituli, and some of St. Cornwall's fraternity at Bangor 
are represented as perishing in it. 

p Beall-fearst. — Belfast, It is mentioned under this name 
of Bel-feirste. or ' mouth of the ford,' in the Four Masters 
at the years 1476, 1489, 1508, 1512. 1537, 1552 : and before 
it assumed its present form underwent the transition 
one of Belfarst. There is a townland in the island of 
Achil, in the county of Mayo, called, in like manner, Bel- 
farsad. Vadum and Le Forde, are the names by which 
it is generally noticed in early records. 

1 Castle.— The earliest mention of this castle is in the 
Inquisition post mortem of William de Burgo, A.D. 1333 : 
" Apud le Ford manium in quo est unum castrum pos- 
tratum per guerram Johannis de Logan." — (Tur. Lond. ) 
It was the subject of frequent capture and demolition. 
See the places of the Four Masters mentioned in the last 
note. 
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of Beall-fertt, where the river empties itself which is called the Eiver of the Laggan, • or of the 
valley, yielding a plentiful supply of salmon, ' and dividing in its course the two regions of Clanaboy 
on the north and south. The lands on either side of the river are pleasant and fertile. In the town 
of Beall-ferst there is no recollection of any sacred place. * But at a short distance from it is the 
parish church rendered important by having five or six chapelries " (as the expression is) which were 
under the control of the rector of the aforesaid parish church, called Sean-chill. ? It is in the dio- 
cese of Connor ; to which I have nothing more to add. 

At three or four miles distance from Beall-ferst, on the north, is an ancient monastery of the 
Order of Saint John of Jerusalem, commonly called White Abbey, ' in Irish Mainister fhumn ; of 
which some portion of the walls and the rubbish are all that is now to be seen. What were its pos- 
sessions is now forgotten' through the troubles of the times. 

Not far from this is a chapel which was occupied by some monks, but to what religions house or 
order it belonged I could not tell unless I were to conjecture. In Irish it is called Kill-rta-manach, • 
that is, ' Church of the monks.' A portion of the walls of the chapel remains. I may however ven- 
ture the guess that it belonged to the monastery of Goodburn, which is about two miles distant to 
the east, near the town of Karrick-fergus, ou the bank of the River Good-burn, and only one mile 
outside Karrick-fergus on the west. 

Of this monastery of Good-burn, >> not a particle now remains, not even the rubbish ; • for at the 



* Lord Chtchater.— Sir Arthur Chichester, a native of Ra- 
leigh in Devon, was created, in Feb. 1612, Baron Chichester 
of Belfast. He built a residence in t'arrickfergus called 
■Joymount. Sir Edward, his next brother, succeeded 
him in 1625, by the new creation of Viscount, and was 
occupant of the Castle of Belfast at the date of this tract. 
An elevation of the castle is given in a map of Belfast, 
A.D. 1685. (See this Journal, pp. 129, 130.) 

1 Ijaggan. — Lag is the Irish for a ' hollow,' and its di- 
minutive is Lagan. There is another river so called on the 
west of Louth and south of Monaghan ; but the name is 
not confined to rivers : there is a territory of the name, 
comprehending the parishes of Taughboyne, Raymochy, 
and Allsaints, in the barony of Raphoe, county of Done- 
gall, which gave name to the " Lagan Forces " ; and ano- 
ther in the barony of Tirawley, in the county of Mayo, 
which comprehended the parishes of Kilbride and Doon- 
feeny. The river of Belfast rises in Slieve Croob, in the 
county of Down. (Eccl Ant. p. 273. ) 

1 Salmon. — The formation of the ulster Canal and the 
resort of the port have long since destroyed the fishery. 

» S'jcred Place. — The oldest church there was that which 
stood on the site now occupied by St. George's. See the 
drawing in the map of 1685. Supra after p 129. 

w Chaplaincies.— Their names were, 1. Crookinock or 
Cranooe, at. Callender's Fort, where the Collon road 
branches from the Falls. This was a very large building. 
2 Kilpairick, near Stranmillis, in Upper Malone. 3. 
Clochmestale, near Greencastle on the Carrie ifergua 
shore. 4. Bailiston, or Ballgvaston. near the Hightown 
road, on the confines of the townlands Ballyaghagan and 
Ballyvaston, at a place called Whurr'a Pound. _ The 
traces of the chapel are observable in the nearly oblitera- 



ted circle of a rath. 5. Kttlonyuna, at the extremity of 
the parish next Derryaghy. 6. Tuliyrutk, in some re- 
cords improperly called a chapel of Shankill, for it was 
a parish. [Eccles. Antiq. pp. 6, 7, 184 ] 

* Swm-chtU.— That is, ' Old Church.' This is the ec- 
clesiastical name of Belfast, and the parish burial ground 
retains the name of Shankill. In the ancient Taxation 
it is called Bccksia Alba ae Vado, and sometimes Eccle*ia 
Sancti Patricii. See Eccl. Antiq. pp. 6. 184. The pre- 
sent is the earliest record which places this parish in 
Connor. 

r While Abba/. — The ruins of the chapel which gave 
name to the townland so called, in the parish of Carn- 
money, are to be Been a little above the railway station, 
in the farm of Abbeylands. This is the only record, 
within the Editor's knowledge, in which the order to 
which the Abbey belongs is mentioned, though the ac- 
curacy of the above statement is very questionable. [Ecc. 
Ant. p, 277.] 

* Forgotten.— Hone of the Inquisitions notice this Abbey 
and it is likely it had been deserted even before the sup- 
presion of religious houses. In the Chichester grants 
the only reference to it is a townland called ' the White- 
Abbeye.' 

* Kill^na-manach.— Now Monkstoum, in the parish of 
Carnmoney It was formerly a separate benefice lying 
between Coole and Carrickfergus, but has been for ages 
united to Coole. It consisted of the three townlands of 
Monkstown, Jordanstown, and another, and was ap- 
propriate to Grey Abbey. In the Inquisition it is some- 
times called Ballynamanach. The we°t gable is all that 
now remains standing. (Eccles. Ant, p. 69.) 

t Goodburn.— Goodburn, or Woodburn is the name of a 
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very beginning the reign of Elizabeth, when all things divine and human were confounded, all the 
stores of that holy monastery were removed by a citizen of Karrick-fergus into the city to build a 
dwelling-house beside the walls of the castle, which went by the name of the New Works, or in Irish 
Obair-nath ; but, under the just judgment of God, he was deprived by the governor of the town 
of bath the house and othrer pemises that were attached to it. Of this sacrilegious act, and of the 
merited punishment which was inflicted by heaven, I have met many eye-witnesses. I have met 
many persons who, when boys, saw the aged abbot of that monastery, Macura d by name ; but they 
were not old enough to think of asking to what order it belonged. 

In the town of Karrick-fergus is a parish church sacred to St. Nicholas. ' I have nothing to tell 
about it, except that it has been the abode of false doctrine ever since the commencement of the 
Anglican heresy, i 

Not far distant, on the east, is the church of Kill-Ruaiih « which the English call Kill-read. In 
old times it was celebrated, h and eyen in my time and that of my forefathers it was always one of 
the residences of the Bishops of Connor. This church was endowed in former ages with very ample 
possessions, and even in my day was provided with no mean appurtenances. ' Of this place mention 
is made in the life of St. Albens. k 



stream, about half a-mile west of Carrickfergus, beside 
which this abbey stood, and from which it was called. 
It may be observed here that burn is a very old Saxon 
word for stream ; of this we have the interesting testi- 
mony of Bede, where he says " in loco qui lingua Anglo- 
rum Deui=e6-iurn<!, id est ./Sera* Denisi. (Hist. £c. iii. 1.) 
The ecclesiastical name of this house was Dieulacres, and 
it was founded by John De Courcy for Prsemonstraten- 
sian Canons, and dedicated to Blessed Mary. Some- 
times it was called St Mary's of Oragfergus. Le Paige, 
in the ' Circaria Hibernie' gives Duix-Lacroisse in the 
diocese of Connor as a ' filia de Driebourc,' (Bibliotheca 
Prsemonstrat. Ord. p. 334.; There can be no doubt that 
this was tne abbey of Deulacresse, which is rated in the 
old Taxation at £41. 5. 5 a-year, and which in the Eccles. 
Antiq. of Down and Connor is identified with St. Pat- 
lick's of Down, (p. 91 ;) and the Editor takes the present 
opportunity of correcting that mistake. [See Keith's 
Scottish Bishops ; ArchdaU's Monast. p. 7J 

'Rubbish,— M c »kimin says : " From vestiges that re- 
mained within memory, the priory appeared to have 
been extensive, and of a square form ; some traces of 
mills, that were attached, are still to be seen." [Hist, of 
Carrickfergus. p. 127.] All traces are now obliterated. 

d Macura.— It appears by Inquisitions that this last 
prior whom they call Gillerath M c Cowragh surrendered 
in 1642, and retired with his fraternity to Island Magee, 
were he and they ended their days. [Archdall, p. 7; 
M" Skimin, p. 128.] The site and precincts of the Priory 
continued after the dissolution in the possession of the 
Crown, and were used as grazing ground for the horses 
of the garrison, during which time it probably was that 
the demolition mentioned in the text took place. In 
1604, April 5, a grant of the monastery and its posses- 
sions was made to Sir Oliver Lambert, by whom, on the 
3d of May in the same year, they were made over to Sir 
Arthur Chichester. [Ul. Inq. Ant. No. 7, Jac. i 1 

e St. Nicholas.— The parish church of Carrickfergus. 
See its description in M'Skimmin, p. 137. St. Nicholas, 
Bishop of Myra in Lycia, died about the middle of the 
fourth century. He was the patron saint of sailors, and 
it is very common to find churches under his name in sea- 



port towns: for instance, Carrickfergus, Portaferry, 
Dundalk, Dublin, Galway, Limerick, Cork, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Liverpool, &c. 

'Anglican Heresy.— In October, 1575, Sir Henry Sidney 
arrived in Carrickfergus, and gave £94. 9s. 6d. towards 
its repairs. 

e KM-ruaith.—Noit Killroot. The Irish name is Cill- 
ruaidh. See Eccles. Ant. pp 60, 246. 

h Celebrated. — It was one of the earliest Christian set- 
tlements in Ireland, having been founded by Colman a 
disciple of St. Ailbe. in the fifth century. St. Colman is 
commemorated in the Calendar at the 16th of October, at 
which day the Feilire of Aengus has the following gloss 
on his name: " Colman, bishop, son of Cathbadh, of Cill- 
Buaidh on the shore of Loch Laigh in Ulster." The 
cemetery and some fragments of a large church remain 
in the townland Killroot. 

1 Appurtenances. — The Bishop of Connor had an ancient 
manor here, which is valued in the King's Books at COs. 
but in the Ulster Valuation at £50 The townland of 
Kilroot containing an old mansion house, probably built 
on the site of the episcopal one, is held under the See of 
Connor, and changed its occupant some short time since 
in the Encumbered Estates Court. 

k St. Albens.— The passage is printed from the Book of 
Kilkenny, in the Eccles Ant p. 245, and is to the follow- 
ing effect : " After this St. Albe, like an industrious bee 
with its load of honey, returned, under the Divine guid- 
ance, to his native Ireland. And when he arrived at the 
sea he blessed it, and with a breathless calm, he and his 
whole company crossed its waters in a frail ship unin 
jured, and landed on the north coast of Ireland. And 
there, at Albe's order, one of his disciples called Colman, 
founded a church called Cill-Ruaidh. And whereas the 
spot was unprovided with fresh water, St. Albe blessed 
a stone in the name of God Omnipotent, and forthwiflx 
there gushed from it a stream of water. Then said St. 
Colman to Albe — " The water is scanty," to whom Albe 
replied, " Though the water is scanty it will never fail, 
and will be a running stream as long as the world lasts." 
Whence the name of the stream is called Buar.an Cyile 
Ruayd, that is, the ' Unfailing Stream of Cillruaidh ' " 



